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HAMAN., 
[Eztracted from the Orphan Queen, published by W.Hyde,Portland.} 

As soon as the king was gone out, Haman arose 
from his seat, and throwing himself on the couch 
on which Hadassah was reclining, began to beg 
for his life. 

The king coming in at this moment, was still 
more enraged at Haman’s presumption, and ex- 
claimed—‘‘ will he force the queen also, before me in 
the house.” 

This was enough. The servants understood 
what the king would have them do with Haman, 
and covering his head, as was the custom to do 
with criminals, they bore him from the presence 
of the king and queen. 

Julia. Do you think the servants pitied Haman 
any? 

Miss B. I donot. The most of them had pro- 
bably envied him his prosperity, and longed for 
his downfall, even when they were cringing like 
slaves at his feet. But now, that the scale was 
turned, they were ready, heart and hand to aid in 
hurling him from his envied height, so hollow- 
hearted is that friendship which is purchased by 
power, wealth, and worldly honor. 

When they had borne the now wretched Haman 
away, Harbonah, one of the king’s chamberlains, 
told the king that Haman had made a gallows fifty 
cubits high, on which to hang Mordecai—that 
good man, ‘‘who had spoken good for the king,” 
and that it was now in Haman’s house. ‘‘ Hang 
him thereon,”’ was the king’s short reply. The 
order of the king was instantly executed, and Ha- 
man thus fell in his own snare, and into the pit 
which his owa hands had digged. Though God 
sometimes permits sinners to go on for a time in 
their own chosen way, he will assuredly visit them 
sooner or later, with the punishment due to their 
crimes. Though human instrumentality merely, 
seemed concerned in arresting Haman’s hand and 
frustrating all his wickedly devised plans, the child 
of God sees clearly ‘‘ that hand unseen’? skilfully 
arranging all these circumstances, even the most 
minute, for the preservation of his chosen people. 
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From the Christian Witness. 
THE LOST TRAVELLER. 
A RECENT FACT. 
At the close of a mild day in September, 1835, 
a solitarymaveller, on horseback, was winding his 
way thro one of the vast prairies of the state 
of Illinojs. His dress was coarse and plaifi, and 
his appearance wayworn and fatigued. ‘ A shade 
of serious thought rested on his brow, but the mild 


- | The lone traveller was a servant of the Lord Jesus 


light of his eye told a tale of inward peacefulness. 


Christ, who had left, for a time, the flock he had 
gathered in a distant part of the state, to scatter the 
seed of the Gospel over the wilderness, and to 
break the bread of life to those who are living with- 
out hope and without God in the world. Like his 
master, the taithtul man went from house to house, 
and never departed without leaving a prayer and 
a blessing behind him. On Tuesday, the 13th of 
September, his heart was cheered and his spirit 
refreshed by his arrival at a cottage, whose in- 
mates had heard the glad tidings of the Gospel of 
peace, and faithfully cherished its hopes and prom- 
ises as their best portion here, and only passport 
to eternity. It was very sweet to him to sit down 
at their simple board which the supplicated bles- 
sings had hallowed, and sweeter still to kneel 
around a family altar where the flame of humble 
piety was kept burning, and where incense and a 
pure offering daily arose to the Author of every 
good and perfect gift. But our missionary could 
not linger beneath this roof, delightful as it was to 
find a response when he spoke of the common 
hopes, joys and fears, that bind the people of God 
together. He must be on his way to those who, 
as yet, saw no beauty in the face of the Lord Jesus, 





and try to set him forth in the true loveliness of 
his life and doctrine. Soon after dinner he mount- 
ed his well-fed horse, and, with a parting benedic- 
tion, took his leave. He rode slowly along. The 
first leaves of an early autumn wore beginning to 
fall—the silvery foliage of the maple was giving 
place to its rich garb of gold, and the rustling 
leaves of the lofty oak awoke the first note of the 
forest’s requiem. At a distance of about ten miles 
from his last resting place, was a cottage to which 
the traveller had been directed, and where he hoped 
to pass the night.—The sun was sinking behind 
the hills, and as yet he saw no opening nor sign of 
cultivation. The prairie lay spread before him in 
its vast, bewildering sameness. The dread waste 
stretched on and on, bounded only by the dark 
blue horizon. With the gathering folds of evening 
came the painful apprehension that the night must 
be spent in the forest. It became dark and it was 
useless for him to proceed. He alighted from his 
horse, and taking from his pocket a portion of cold 
meat and bread that his last kind hostess had put 
up for him, sat down to his lonely meal.—There 
he knelt on the damp earth and offered up his 
evening prayer, and soon slept peacefully beneath 
the shadow of His wing who never sleepeth. With 
the first faint light of morning, he was again on 
his uncertain way. With the confident expecta- 
tion of soon reaching some habitation, he consum- 
ed the remnant of his provision, and with a heart 
cheered by the presence of God, rode along in 
silent prayer. But hour after hour passed, and 
but one prospect presented itself—that of a wild, 
uncultivated prairie. The woods grew more dense 
and the solitude deeper, and again our pilgrim 
saw the darkness of night coming on, and found 
himself without a place to lay his head. 

He left his jaded beast, and sat down on the 
stump of atree. The scene was still and solemn. 


|The sun was setting, and as its last rays fell upon 


the tall trees, the forest presented no unfaithful 
picture of our world, enshrouded, as it is, with the 
shades of sin, through which the Sun of Righte- 
ousness can alone penetrate. It was light from 
this source that illumined the heart of our traveller 
—a light, whieh, like the pillar of fire that led the 
Israelites of old, he knew. would guide him right, 
and whether it was God’s will that it should lead 





him forth from his solitude to serve him on earth 


or conduct his soul to its heavenly home, he felt 
that all would be ‘‘ well.’’ When he found that 
another night must be passed in the forest, he took 
the bridle from his weary horse and turned him 
adrift, hoping that instinct might guide him to a 
habitation. And now he again knelt and poured 
forth his soul before God, and the sweet assurance 
came over him: ‘‘ Verily the Lord hath heard 
thee.” ‘* Why should I murmur,” he exclaimed— 
‘* Jesus has been in the wilderness before me, and 
the servant is not greater than the master.” He 
took his hymn book from his pocket and sang the 
following lines, every one of which, he said, seem- 
ed written for him. His voice died away in the 
distance, but the strain ascended to the throne ot 
God. 
Upwards I lift mine eyes, 
‘rom God is all my aid, 
The God who built the skies 
And earth and heaven made. 
God isthe tower His grace is nigh 
To which I fly, In every hour. 
No burning heats by day 
Nor blasts of evening air, 
Shall take my health away 
If God be with me there. 
Thou art my sun To guard my head 
And thou my shade, y night-or noon. 
Hast thou not given thy word 
To save my soul from death? 
And I can trust the:Lord 
To keep my vital breath. 
o and come Till from on-high 
or fear to die Thou call’st me home. 

The whole of Thursday was spent in the same 
fruitless effort to extricate himself from the mazes 
of the wood. He was now on foot, and with slow 
and feeble steps, first took one direction and then 
another. At times he would follow the Indian 
trails, but soon left them, finding that they always 
led either to the top of some mountain or the depth 
of a ravine. : 

On Thursday evening he sank on the ground 
sick and exhausted. He felt all the symptoms of 
fever, and death seemed inevitable. Taking a 
pencil and paper from his pocket, he wrote, what 
he considered his dying requests, and commending 
his soul to his Saviour, laid his weary head on a 
log of timber,—to die. 

But God had ordered it otherwise. He had yet 
work for his son on earth, and he caused a deep 
sleep to fall upon him, from which he did not 
awake until the sun called him forth to review his 
pilgrimage. It was now two days since he had 
tasted any food, and ‘the ‘‘ water was spent in the 
bottle.”’ 

But though weak nature was almost exhausted. 
his spiritual strength failed not—he had meat to 
eat that we know not of, and he had tasted of that 
living water of which those who drink shall never 
thirst. 

Another day he was doomed to wander, and 
another night to sleep beneath the canopy of hea- 
ven. On Saturday morning, he, with difficulty, 
raised his crippled limbs from the ground. After 
walking .a short distance, he again sank down, ex- 
hausted, when—the clear, ringing sound of an axe 
broke on hisear. He fell on his knees—‘“‘ Father, 
I thank thee that thou hast heard me,”’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ and I know that thou hearest me al- 
ways, and art always nigh to those who call upon 
thee.” 

He arose and followed the sound, and soon per- 
ceived, through an opening in the trees, a distant 
house and barn. With great effort he reached it, 


Pil 





and sinking on the door step, was immediately 
lifted up and borne to a bed. 
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‘Don’t you recollect us?” exclaimed one and 
all. He knew not that he had seen any of them 
before. ‘* But don’t you know that you took din- 
ner with us last Tuesday?” asked the good woman 
of the house. A dimness rested on his mental 
vision,—all seemed strange to him. Soon after 
the aged head of the family came in—‘‘ Why 
friend, don’t you remember that you sang and 
prayed with us on Tuesday, and said it was the 
only family you had found, with whom you could 
thus mingle your heart and voice?” ‘The truth 
now broke upon the mind of the missionary. He 
was again beneath the roof of the Christian family 
whom he had left four days before, and whose 
prayers had daily ascended for him since his de- 
parture. They now ministered kindly to his suf- 
tering body, and after repose for the day and night, 
he was so far refreshed as to be able on the next 
morning, which was the sacred Sabbath, to perform 
for them the services of his calling. 


— 





THE NURSERY. 
Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
THE HAPPY FAMILY. 

In a certain little village, once lived a young 
man and his two sisters. I never heard anything 
about their father and mother, so I suppose they 
mere dead, and that the orphans lived all alone by 
themselves. These two girls were very fond of 
their brother, and did all they could to make him 
happy. But notwithstanding all their kind care of 
him, one day he was taken very sick indeed. 
Poor girls! they were in great distress, for they 
tliought he was going to die, and leave them all 
alone in the world. In the midst of their trouble, 
they thought of a very wonderful person, who was 
going round into all the cities performing great 
cures—making sick people quite well, even after 
their friends had given up all hope of their life. 
They had seen him, and loved him very much; so 
they sent a messenger to him, as quick as they 
could, begging him to come and see their poor 
sick brother. Well, the messenger went with all 
speed, but before this wonderful person could get 
there, their brother grew worse and worse, and 
finally died. 

When he came to the village where they lived, 
the people toid him that he had been buried four 
or five days. As he walked up towards the house, 
he saw many of the neighbors in there, trying to 
comfort them, for they were very sad and unhappy. 
As he drew near, one of the sisters happening to 
see him, ran out to meet him, for she could not 
wait till he came in, and said, ‘‘ Oh, if you had 
enly been here, our dear brother would’nt have 
died.” Then she ran back into the house and 
brought her sister to see their good kind friend. 


The neighbors saw them going out, and their 


hearts ached for the poor girls, for they thought 
they were going to their brother’s grave to weep 
there. When her sister saw him, she fell at his 


feet, overcome with her grief, and said as the other 


one did a few minntes before, “If you had been 
here, our brother would not have died.”’ 
Then this good man looked round, and saw them 


into their little dwelling, you would have seen 
them and their dear brother, and their good friend, 
sitting round the table at supper, and so very hap- 
py! One of the sisters was kneeling at the teet of 
her benefactor, putting sweet ointment upon his 
feet, and wiping them with her own beautiful hair 
—and when some one who was present, said it 
was monzy wasted, he reproved him, for he loved 
the kind affectionate girl, and knew all her heart. 
Now, very likely, you are thinking to yourself, no 
wonder they loved him—TI should have loved him 
too, ifhe had been so kind to me. Ah! is it so? 
—then I hope you love Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, for this was He! H. 








DESCRIPTIVE. 








Written fer the Youth’s Companion. 
SATURDAY EVENING. 

It was the last evening of the week. I was 
alone in my chamber. I had been reflecting that 
the days had gone, one after another, to render 
up their account—that my opportunities of useful- 
ness, as it regarded that week, had forever passed, 
and that by spared life, and health, and reason, I 
was called to bring a tribute of praise and thanks- 
giving to the Giver of all good. 

As I was indulging these thoughts, the clocks of 
the different churches told the hour of nine, and 
immediately after, two little girls looked in at my 
door to say ‘“‘ Good night,” and then with glad 
hearts they sought their pleasant chamber. Dear 
children! they little thought how soon they would 
awake in alarm and terror. 

There had been a heavy shower in the earlier 
part of the evening. It was still very dark, and 
at intervals there was a dash of rain, accompanied 
by distant thunder. I was beginning to think of 
repose, when-I heard from the street adjoining the 
sudden exclamation, ‘‘ Fire!”” My windows open- 
ed to a fruit yard in the rear, and as the cry seem- 
ed not at all in earnest, I had not gone to the next 
room which overlooked the street, when it was re- 
peated in that loud and deep tone, which expresses 
alarm and danger. The next moment my room 
was filled with smoke, and I heard a confused 
noise below.. I was met upon the stairs with the 
announcement ‘‘ the stables are on fire!” A fire 
had just broken out in an extensive livery stable 
opposite our door. It is impossible to describe 
the scene which followed. A crowd collected al- 
most instantly—the hoofs of the freed and terrified 
horses rung upon the pavement—carriages were 
rolled out amid loud and confused directions, and, 
above all, the bells sounded out the alarm. 
came the engines—their long lines illumined by 


darkness. 
the building was but slightly injured. 


spot was comparatively still and deserted. 
knelt around the family altar. 


Father in heaven was implored for the night. 





both crying bitterly, and the neighbors who had 


and distressed, that he groaned aloud. Then he 
asked them where the grave was; and as they all 


went along to show him, he could’nt help shedding 
When they came to the place, it was 
a kind of a cave hollowed out, and a stone up 


tears too, 


against it. He told them to move away the stone; 


and then he called to the dead man with a loud 
Now, perhaps 
some of you would have been very much frighten- 
ed, and have run away; but these kind sisters 
They waited, with 
and pre- 
sently saw their dead brother walk slowly forth in 
Oh they knew no fear at this 
sight; their hearts were too full of joy, and grati- 
They embraced him, and led him 


voice, and told him to come out. 


never thought of such a thing. 
their eyes eagerly fixed unon the grave 





his grave clothes! 


tude and love. 
home. 


Six days after that, if you could have looked 








| was safe~vefore retiring to rest. 


the singular appearance of the heavens. 


violent tempest. 


heard. 


Then 


torches, which glared fearfully amid the thick | 
Their efforts were successful—the loose 
hay was soon extinguished, and it was found that 
The en- 
gines withdrew, followed by the throng, and the 
We 
Thanks were offer- 
ed for our preservation, and the kind care of our 
We 
went to the street door once more to see that all 
All was still, and | 
followed them crying too, and he was so troubled | I was just turning away, when I was attracted by 
The 
moonbeams were struggling to penetrate the par- 
tially broken clouds, which seemed agitated by a| 
I noticed one which was rising | 
from the north west, tinged with a fiery hue, and 
the next moment the alarm of ‘ fire’® was again 
Once more all was confusion in the city. 


many had been the changes of thisevening. Try 
we had cause to speak of the loving kindness of 
our God. We had been in danger, yet were pre- 
served from harm, while others saw their houses 
a prey to the devouring element. As these, and 
many other thoughts passed through my mind, the 
clocks told the hour of midnight, and thus ended 
Saturday evening. A. D. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 
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ATTACHMENT OF A SWALLOW, 

The Cliff Swallow is not, we believe, a regular 
sojourner in these parts. His visits are believed 
to be only occasional—few and far between. Sey- 
eral years since, a large number of them had their 
nests built upon a barn in the south part of Deen 
field. At the usual period their northern dwellin 

were abandoned, and the tribe took its flight for 
the south. After a time, a solitary individual was 
observed lingering among the forsaken habitations, 
Various conjectures were started to account for 
his tarrying. It might be, that he had not strength 
enough for so distant an expedition: or he might 
have been accidentally left behind in the general 
emigration, and feared to encounter the perils of 
the journey alone. The autumn passed away, and 
still that solitary stranger remained, braving the 
frosts and the pelting of the storms of winter, 
Spring came and yet he wasthere. An occurrence 
so singular and contrary to the habits of the emi- 
grating tribes, caused his motions to be watched 
with more attention. At length another head was 
observed protruded from one of the nests, which 
seemed to be the particular abode of the bird which 
had been marked with so much interest. On ex- 
amining the nest, the mystery was beautifully solv- 
ed. Another swallow was found there a prisoner. 
One of its legs had became entangled by a thread 
or a horse hair, which had been used in the lining 
of the nest, and held it there a captive. Yet it 
was not deserted by its faithful mate. Through 
all the long and dreary winter, his patient, self- 
devoting love, supplied her wants. He saw, with- 
out regret but for his hapless consort, the deepen- 
ing gloom of the fading year; he felt, without feel- 
ing, but for her, the advancing rigour of winter, 
and if he, at times, remembered the sunny skies 
of the South, and the pleasures his tribe were there 
enjoying, it was only to sigh that she could not 
partake them. By night and by day, in sunshine 
and in cloud, in the calm and the tempest, he was 
with her, ministering to her wants, and cheering 
the hours of her hopeless captivity by his caresses 
and untiring devotion. [ Greenfield Adv. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A SUM IN ADDITION. 


In looking over an old book the other day, I 
found a very interesting and important proposal. 
It interested me in various respects, and not the 
least is, that it was made by a very poor man, @ 
poor fisherman. He lived in a very obscure cor- 
ner of the world, but he had the boldness to make 
the proposition to the whole human race. This 
arose chiefly from the fact, that he had studied the 
subject most thoroughly himself, and knew, there- 
fore, that it was of the greatest importance to the 
whole family of man. 

The proposition was, to have a certain number 
of articles added together. It belonged to that 
part of arithmetic called Simpte Appition; so! 








to increase. 


the fire early this evening.” 
but here was a new subject for thought, 





A fire was raging on the hill about half a mile 
west of us, and every moment the flames seemed | 
‘The clouds seemed volumes of flame, 
and the scene was rendered more awful by the| ment of the sum in the fisherman’s own language. 
thunder storm which followed. I had just laid my | ‘‘ App to your faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowl 
head upon the pillow, when I heard not a new| edge; and to knowledge, temperance; and to tem- 
alarm of fire, but the bell of the Crier, and amid | perance, patience; and to patience, godliness; and 
the pauses of the storm, the annowncement, ‘‘ A|to godliness, brotherly kindness; and,brotherly 
child lost! child lost! supposed to have gone to| kindngss, charity.” 

His voice died away, ; J 
How! as a sum in addition, I would remark, that it would 


should think from the simplicity of the terms, and 
the very simple thing required to be done with 
|them. But I will gratify my readers with a state- 
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not be the first sneer that has been thus expended. 
There have been scoffers from the beginning at 
such matters as these. Some very distinguished 
men, in all ages, have done so. Many, very skil- 
ful in figures, both with the head and feet, have 
scoffed at this simple sum. But it was because it 
was easier to scoff at it than to work it out. Men 
have done this, who never put any two of these 
articles together. 

I have been very much struck at the difficulty 
that so many people find in adding these various 
articles together. I have seen them put other 
things together, which seemed much more difficult. 
| have seen them join one farm to another, and 
that with the greatest labor, and bring one dollar 
to another, till the amount wasenormous. Indeed, 
{have seen them take great pains to put things 
together, that never ought to be joined, and never 
could be joined with all their pains. But they 
found it the most difficult business of all to join 
faith, and virtue, and temperance, and such things 
together. It seemed they could do anything easier; 
for they did almost every thing beside. 

This was the more surprising, as you see it is 
not complicated at all. It is not like unravelling 
abunch of cord all in a tangle. And then, there 
are only eight things to be added together. Two 
less, you see, than the number of your fingers. 
Who could get into trouble about such a sum? 
Who that was willing to study at all? I do not 
think it is much to the honor of the philosophers 
and statesmen and other great ones of this world, 


that they should decline doing so small a work of 


addition. Only think of their being so confounded 
by this proposition of a poor fisherman! And I 
do not thiak it is much to the credit of the multi- 
tudes of youth who can work hard to do so many 
other sums, and many much longer, and yet never 
seriously try to do this. 

Another thing was not a little striking. The 
sad mistakes which many made who undertook to 
do this sum. One would put down one article, 
knowledge, for instance, and seem to think the 
whole was done. Another would add temperance 
to knowledge, and think his work was finished, 
while faith, and patience, and godliness were left 
out. As if a boy should put on his shoes and then 
say he was dressed; or in counting his fingers, 
should forget those on his right hand. Indeed, I 
have seen people forgetting that this was a simple 
affair of addition, play all sorts of game with it. 
One subtracted; another divided. If any one had 
multiplied, the mistake would not have been so 
great, but I did not see anything of that kind done. 

This was not all. Have you never seen a boy 
make such figures on his slate that you could 
hardly tell what they were? Well, many did so 
who undertook to do this sum. As you looked 
over the whole work, it did indeed seem you could 
see most, or perhaps all the figures. But some 
of them were most mournful looking figures. 
‘‘Meekness,” for example, was so poorly done 
that it would puzzle you to read it. And I have 
seen ‘‘ brothe:ly kindness” looking exactly like a 
man whose face had been bruised in. a quarrel. 
“Charity,’’ too, I have seen having the aspect of 
atopsail split in a squall. And ‘‘ patience” had a 
look of vexation that would have saddened you. 
And ‘‘ eodliness” had the thin and haggard aspect 
of one who had long lacked his necessary bread. 
And I have noticed, when these serious persons 
came to look carefully over the figures they had 
made, they have blushed with shame, just as I 
have seen boys. blush and look sad when the mas- 
ter showed them what crooked topsy-turvy looking 
figures they had on their slates. 

One thing more. Just look, my young friends, 
at the reward of doing this work of additiop cor- 
rectly. Some sums in addition may be done with- 
out any particular advantage to the performer. 
As, for example, it would not make a boy much 
richer if he should add three tops to the two he 
had before, or seven marbles to his former stock 
ofsix. And some sums are sometimes done to the 


cares. But whoever, young or old, shall put to- 
gether correctly the various items in the sum be- 
fore us, and obtain the right answer, shall gain an 
advantage which the world’s whole wealth could 
not confer. There will be a satisfaction over the 
accomplishment, which could not be afforded in 
any other way. A youth who has studied hard 
and worked out a difficult sum, feels happy about 
it. It is pleasant to think of it. ‘‘ There is that 
sum, and I have done it. See! there is the whole 
of it and the answer at the bottom.” That isa 
happier boy than the one who has spent the day 
in idleness, even though he has had his hands full 
of raisins or sugar-plumbs. But the good which 
can be attained by doing the sum before us, can- 
not be better described than in the language of the 
fisherman who gave it to the whole world. ‘‘ For 
if these things be in you and abound, they make 
you that ye shall neither be barren nor unfruitful 
in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.”” To 
which he adds another striking statement. ‘‘ For 
if ye do these things, ye shall never fall. For so 
an entrance shall be ministered unto you abund- 
antly into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.’”” I do not know how one 
could have a stronger temptation to do this simple 
sum. I should like to ask my young readers to 
try to think of a stronger motive. And then to ask 
themselves if there will not come upon them the 
deepest shame and guilt if they go into eternity, 
having through life refused to put those things to- 
gether, which are implied in this sum. 

If putting these lovely qualities together, and 
causing them to shine in the life and conduct, is 
the way to enter the everlasting kingdom of God, 
the way to be excluded is to refuse to do this. 
And now, my young friends, whatever be your 
skill or want of it in anything else, be not ignorant, 
I pray you, how to add to your faith, virtue, to 
virtue, knowledge, &c. and to these every other 
kind of goodness. ‘This is the highest point of true 
wisdom. To be able to work out the poor fisher- 
man’s sum, is to work out salvation SN. 





 “‘ MORALITY. 


FRANK, AND A CONVICT. 


There was some years ago, in a village in Eng- 
land, a boy named Frank. Being left without 
parents, property, or friends, his attention was 
early turned to the means of obtaining a living. 
As no opening appeared for him in his native 
country, he went to London, where country youths 
are often corrupted by evil communications. The 
first situation which he obtained was that of a 
waiter in a public house, where he had many 
temptations. The principal business of the house 
was during the night. One morning he found a 
pocket-book, containing bank notes to a conside- 
rable amount, which had been lost by one of the 
customers. On his next visit he mentioned to the 
waiter what had happened; intimating that he had 
not the smallest hope of ever recovering his money. 
Frank, with a smile of honest pleasure on his 
countenance, suddenly pulled the lost article out 
of his pocket, which the owner eagerly took and 
examined, when all its contents were found safe. 
This manifest proof of uprightness so much in- 
terested this person in bebalf of the waiter, that 
he immediately offered to procure him a better and 
more agreeable situation. As Frank wrote a good 
hand, and was well versed in arithmetic, his patron 
obtained for him a place in a respectable school. 
In the course of a few years, sobricty, diligence, 
and talent so established his reputation, that he 
commenced teaching a school of his own, in the 
county of B——, where he married into a respec- 
table family, saved a handsome fortune, and lived 
for many years in honor and credit. While this 
example illustrates the maxim, that ‘‘ honesty is 
the best policy,” mark the consequences of the 
opposite conduct in the following case. - 

Many years since, two men were executed at 











manifes tinjury of men. As when a man adds one 
7 +0 another, he often increases his trouble and' 


Carlisle, for robbery. A minister of that city was 
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pardon: he was given to understand, that on ae- 
count of the cruelty attending the robbery, the 
punishment of death must be inflicted. In the 
course of his benevolent visits to this gloomy 
abode, he questioned the prisoners how they had 
been led from the path of honesty to commit such 
crimes. In answer to these inquiries, one of the 
unhappy men declared that his first step to ruin 
was taking a half-penny out of his mother’s pocket 
while she was asleep. From this sin he was led, 
by small but fatal degrees, to the crimes for which 
he was soon to suffer a shameful death. 

Reader, remember, that ‘‘ blessed is the man 
that endureth temptation.” ‘‘ Every man is tempt- 
ed when he is drawn away of his own lust and en- 
ticed; and when lust is conceived, it bringeth forth 
sin; and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
death.” [ Youth’s Friend. 


PARENTAL. 
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MATERNAL ASSOCIATIONS, 


Weare gratified to learn that the Youth’s Compan- 
ion is read by many Mothers, for their own edifica- 
tion, and to furnish themselves with subjects of con- 
versation with their children, and we have accordingly 
introduced into the present Volume a “ Parental” 
Department, in which we have inserted articles cal- 
culated to be useful to parents, in the religious in- 
struction of their offspring. This Department we 
shall continue to occupy, as we find articles likely to 
be of service to those who are engaged in the govern- 
ment and instruction of the young. 

There is one Institution which we have long thought 
was not sufficiently attended to by mothers; we mean 
the Maternal Association. We have known mothers 
to attend those meetings year after year, with th 1 
children—and when those children have gr»wn up, 
they have continued to attend and taken their own 
children with them—and a father’s heart has often 
been lifted up to God for his blessing on both mothers 
and children. 

But there may be mothers, who want information 
as to the plan and usefulness of these Associations. 
If so, we are happy to present the following letter 
from Mrs. Rosiyson, wife of Rey. Charles Robinson, 
Missionary of the American Board in Siam, published 
in the Mother’s Magazine, dated 
Bankok, Jan. 9. 1836, 

To Christian Mothers, who neglect the Maternal As- 

sociation :-— 

My dear sisters—I trust you will bear with me 
a moment, when you know it is for your children 
I plead: and who ever plead with a mother that 
she would have compassion upon the dear ones 
which God has given her, and was not heard? 

Are you aware in how great a measure the sal- 
vation of your children is put into your hands? 
and if so, how is it you neglect any means which 
presents a scriptural ground of hope for securing 
their salvation? Yet you do this as long as you 

forbear to assemble yourselves together to pray 
for them. You pray for them in secret, it may be 
every day, and many times a day—very well; but 

is it no object to have the prayers of those who 

know, by experience, all your joys and cares? 

Do you believe that if two of you agree on earth 

as touching anything, it shall Le granted by our 

Father in heaven? 

But have you ever seriously thought of the ad- 

vantages arising from these associations? Look 

at it a moment, 
Ist. You secure the prayers (as I said before) 
of those who have similar joys and cares, and, from 
this very circumstance, will be more likely than 
others to plead with an importunity which will 
prevail. 

2d. You secure to yourselves, by this means, 
the experience and wisdom of all associated —for 
you can hardly converse much upon this matter 
without becoming acquainted with each others 

opinions and modes of education. 





moved by compassion to apply to the iudge fora 


3d. You secure an interest in he faolicgg @ 
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your Christian sisters in behalf of your children; 
and should they do what is improper out of your 
sight, your sisters thus associated with you, would 
not fail to inform you, and by this means you might 
destroy a vice in the bud, which, if neglected, 
would ruin your child, both soul and body. Thus 
you might become what one writer in the Mother’s 
Magazine calls omnipresent. 
4th. It will increase your solicitude for the sal- 
vation of your children, You will be more watch- 
ful over every step they take; every companion 
they associate with; every book they read; and 
indeed every means of mental or moral improve- 
ment which comes in their way. 
5th. It will increase your watchfulness over 
yourself towards them. You will be less likely to 
indulge in improper tempers before them, or allow 
them improper indulgences, or inflict improper 
chastisement, when you think that not only the 
eyes of the Lord are upon you, but the eyes of the 
world also. 
6th. It will greatly strengthen you in times of 
trial. Have you a child hardened in sin? Will 
you not go to your closet with fresh confidence in 
the Lord, after requesting your sisters to assist 
you by their prayers, and reflecting that they too 
are in their retirement pouring out their souls be- 
fore God in behalf of your child? Or if your child 
is sick, will not their prayers be the means of 
comforting your aching heart, and give you re- 
newed hope that the Lord will either remove his 
hand, or give you grace to bear it? 
7th. Last, but not least. As you pray and con- 
verse, more and more, over this subject, it will 
make you more sensible of your insufficiency of 
yourselves to fulfil the great and responsible duties 
of a mother; and, at the same time, lead you to 
seek wisdom of Him ‘“ who giveth liberally, and 
braideth not.” 
Oh! I doubt not but it would be to the eternal 
benefit of your children’s souls, if you would at- 
tend to this duty now. I beg you will not put off 
the subject. Are not the benefits mentioned above, 
worth securing? As you value the souls of your 
children, and the approbation of your Divine Mas- 
ter, J charge you, neglect this duty no longer. 
Should you be called to the dying bed of an im- 
penitent child, how would the reflection that many 
mothers, even at this early period of maternal as- 
sociations, can date from these their good hopes 
of the eternal welfare of their departed children, 
wither your very souls with anguish at the thought 
of your neglected duty. 
Again I say, I beg you will hear. It is for 
your children I plead; for a dying world I plead; 
for your own happiness, and the glory of your 
dying risen Lord, I plead. Oh let it not be in 
vain. The Lord grant that not one of you shall 
have it to say at last, that you have neglected any 
possible means for securing the salvation of those 
precious souls which he has committed to your 
care. Your sister in the bonds of Christ, 
Maria C, Rosinson. 
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POETRY. 


THE WIDOW OF NAIN.* 
The Roman sentinel stood helmed and tall 
Beside the gate of Nain. The busy tread 
Of comers to the city mart was done, 

For it was almost noon, and.a dead heat 
Quiver’d upon the fine and sleeping dust, 
And the cold snake crept panting from the wall, 
And bask’d his sealy circles in the sun. 

Upon his spear the soldier lean’d, and kept 

His idle watch, and, as his drowsy dream 

Was broken by the solitary foot 

Of some poor mendicant, he rais’d his head 

To curse him for a tributary Jew, 

And slumberously dozed on. 


Twas now high noon. 
The dull, low murmur of a funeral 
Went through the city—the sad sound of feet 
Unmix’d with voices—and the sentinel 
Shook off his slumber, and gazed earnestly 
Up the wide street along whose paved way 


The silent throng crept slowly. They came on, 
Bearing a body heavily on its bier, 

And by the crowd that in the burning sun 

Walk’d with forgetful saduess, *twas of one 
Mourn’d with uncommon sorrow. The broad gate 
Swung on its hinges, and the Roman bent 

His spear-point downwards as the bearers past 
Bending beneath their burthen. 
Only one mourner. 
Crumpling the pall up in her wither’d hands, 
Follow’d an aged woman. 


There was one— 
Close beiiind the bier 


Her short steps 
Falter’d with weakness, and a broken moan 
Fell from her lips, thicken’d convulsively 

As her heart bled afresh. The pitying crowd 
Follow’d apart, but no one spoke to her. 

She had no kinsmen. She had lived alone— 

A widow with one son. He was her all— 

The only tie she had in the wide world— 

And he was dead. They could not comfort her. 


Jesus drew near to Nain as from the gate 

The funeral came forth. His lips were pale 
With the noon’s sultry heat. The beaded sweat 
Stood thickly on his brow, and on the worn 


| And simple latchets of his sandals lay 


Thick the white dust of travel. He had come 
Since sunrise from Capernaum, staying not 
To wet his lips by green Bethsaida’s pool, 
Nor wash his feet in Kishon’s silver springs, 
Nor turn him southward upon Tabor’s side 
To catch Gilboa’s light and spicy breeze. 
Genesareth stood cool upon the East, 

Fast by the sea of Galilee, and there 

The weary traveller might bide till eve, 

And on the alders of Bethulia’s plains 

The grapes of Palestine hung ripe and wild,— 
Yet turn’d he not aside, but gazing on 

From every swelling mount, he saw afar 
Amid the hills the humble spires of Nain, 
The place of his next sitesth and the path 
Touch’d not Bethulia, and a league away 
Upon the East lay pleasant Galilee. 


He thought but of his work. And ever thus, 
With god-like self-forgetfulness, he went 
Through all his mission, healing sicknesses 
Where’er he came, and never known to weep 
But for a human sorrow, or to stay 

His feet, but for some pitying miracle. 

And in the garden, when his spirit grew 

«« Exceeding sorrowful,” and those he loved 
Forgot him in his agony, and slept— 

How heavenly gentle was his mild reproach— 
** Could ye not watch with me one hour? 
Sleep on! 


Forth from the city-gate the pitying crowd 
Follow’d the stricken mourner. They came near 
The place of burial, and, with straining hands, 
Closer upon her breast she clasp’d the pall, 

And with a gasping sob, quick as a child’s, 

And an inquiring wildness flashing through 

The thin, gray lashes of her fever’d eyes, 

She came where Jesus stood beside the way. 

He look’d upon her, and his heart was moved. 


And at his bidding laid it at his feet, 
He gently drew the pall from out her grasp 
And laid it back in silence from the dead. 


And gaz’d on his calm looks. A minute’s space 
He stood and pray’d. Then taking the cold hand 
He said, “ Arise!” And instantly the breast 
Heav’d in its cerements, and a sudden flush 

Ran through the lines of the divided lips, 

And, with a murmur of his mother’s name, 

He trembled and sat upright in his shrond. 

And, while the mourner hung upon his neck, 


Sleep on! 


‘* Weep not!” he said, and,-as they stay’d the bier, 


With troubled wonder the mute throng drew near, 









the Kraal your fathers’ oxen all have names; and if 
one of them is named to you, you will go and single 
it out.” ‘*Yes;” this they could all understang 
“Well, then, my good boys, these black marks are 
my oxen; they have all get names; and I want you tp 
know the names of my oxen.” This at once succeed. 
ed in rousing their attention: it was a pleasant thing 
to know the names of the missionary’s oxen. Whep 
they had thus learned the letters, it was not long be- 
fore they began to form little words; and the whole 
art and mystery of reading was soon explained. 





‘How good this Honey is.’ 


A simple Hottentot, having experienced the bless. 
edness of embracing the gospel, very naturally asked 
of his missionary, why those who possessed the trea- 
sure of this gospel had not sooner sent it to the poor 
henighted people of Africa. The missionary awk- 
warily apologized. ‘Oh, but,” said he, ‘it was not 
right of your people, when they found this sweet 
honey, to say to one another, ‘ How good this honey 
is! how sweet this honey is!? when the master told 
them there was enough for all the world. Why did 
not they break off a piece of the sweet comb, and 
send it to others?” Christian, can you answer the 
question? 





A Warning to Young People. 

Not many years ago, when I resided, says the wri- 
ter, in the County of Columbia, there lived a young 
man near by where we held our prayer meetings, 
who was very troublesome to the pious. He would 
generally wait until our meetings had commenced, 
and then make his appearance. It seemed that his 
whole design was to disturb our meetings, by exciti 
laughter in the young people, and calling off the we 
of those who attended from the prayers and exhorta- 
tions of the pious. Those who met for prayer con- 
sidered his conduct as a great grief to them. One of 
the sisters gave it as her opinion, that he would soon 
obtain religion, or that the Lord, in his providence, 
would remove him out of the world. Not long after 
this, the young people in that place agreed to hold a 
ball, and this young man was chosen one the mana- 
gers. About eight or ten days previous to the time 
appointed for the ball, he was taken sick, and soon 
deprived of his reason. In the course of his sickness, 
he continued to use the most horrid and blasphemous 
language. About three days before the appointed 
ball I was called to see him die. And oh! whata 
scene presented itself to my view. The disturber of 
our meeting, the manager of the ball, the insane young 
man, was struggling in the embraces of death; and, 
horrid to state, just as the vital spark became extinct, 
he gave an awful scringe, his countenance became 
black, and he breathed no more. Thus lived, ant 
thus died this wicked young man. 





Which way are you going. 
A sweet little girl five or six years of age, Am 
Elizabeth R——, went home from meeting one day 
(after the children had been addressed) much in- 
pressed. At table, after telling her father, who was 
a very irreligious man, something about the meeting, 
she said to him—‘ Papa, do you pray ?}—Not liking 
the question, he replied in an angry manner, ‘It is 
your mother, or aunt Sally, that put you up to that, 
my little girl.’ ‘ No, papa,’ said she, ‘the preacher 
said we ought to pray. Papa,do you pray? Yet 
more angry he replied, ‘ Well, you and your mother, 
and yeur aunt Sally may go your way, and I will go 
mine.’ The dear little girl looking up in her father’s 
face with much simplicity, said, ‘ Papa, which way 
are you going?’ The words reached his heart. Im- 
mediately he burst into tears, arose from the table, 
rushed into another room, and begged his wife to 











Jesus went calmly on his way to Nain. Roy. {Pray for him. ‘0,’ says he, ‘do you think that such 
7 a sinner as I am, can he saved?’ 
VARIETY. Influence of a Tract on a Young Man now in 
—_—_——_—— = =a the Ministry. 








A Missionary’s Oxen, 


A missionary in South Africa having reduced the 


language of the tribe in which he labored to a written 
form, drew the characters of the alphabet on a board, 
and having gathered his boys round him, told them 
that as he pointed to one of those marks, he should 
make a certain noise with his tongue, and they were 
to try and do the same. He then pointed to the first 
letter and pronounced the sound of A. The boys 
looked at him, and then at one another, and finally 
burst out into a roar of laughter. A second attempt 
met with still less success: thay laughed more loudly 
than befores—What was he to do? They could not 
conceive his design, and the more they thought of it 
the more ludicrous it appeared, At length a thought 


Several years since, a poor woman came to Provi- 
cence, R. 1., to find a market for some berries she 
had gathered. A pious lady purchased her fruit, and 
as she was leaving her door gave her a small bundle 
of Tracts. Recently the same woman came to the 
city and called on the same lady and offered her fruit 
as before, but was not recognized. ‘‘ Do you not re 
member,” said she, “giving some Tracts to a poor 
woman so many years »go, who sold you some black- 
herries?” ‘* Ves,” replied the lady, ‘I well recollect 
that.” “ Well, it was to me you gave these Tracts; 
and I took them home and read them, and Jent them 
to my neighbors, and one of them had so great an ef 
fect upon a young man who read it, that he could not 
eat nor sleep till hy and by when he became a bappy 








* Luke viii, 11 


struck him, ‘ My lads,” said he, * you know that in 





Christian; and now he is a minister of the gospe! ” 
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